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THE ART AMATEUR. 



are colored by hand or otherwise, the better to bring 
out the design, and finally the surface is varnished. 

We have not heard that any attempt has been made 
yet to introduce " subercorium" into the American 
market. " Lincrusta- Walton, " we believe, has already 
been seen here in some of its developments, under the 
name of " Sunbury Wall Decoration." 



DESIGNS FOR PICTURE-FRAMES. 



APPLYING DESIGNS TO FABRICS. 



There are three ways of applying a pattern to a 
fabric : first, by printing the design on the material 
after it is woven, as in calico, oilcloth, and linoleum ; 
second, by printing the pattern on the threads before 
they are woven, as in tapestry Brussels and tapestry 
velvet ; and. third, by taking various colored threads 
and bringing them to the surface wherever the pattern 
requires by means of the jacquard loom, as in body 
Brussels and Wiltons. 

The great desideratum in making designs to be print- 
ed, is to use as few colors, and make each color form 
as many effects as possible, for the reason that in print- 
ed goods each color requires a separate block with such 
parts of the design as employ that color cut upon it. 
Each block is an additional expense, and although a 
calico or chintz printed in seven colors will bring no 
higher price than a piece employing but one, still it 
costs the manufacturer seven times as much to have the 
blocks cut for printing, and therefore his profits are so 
much the less. 

Our illustration (Fig. i) shows four effects or shades 
that may be gained in using the one color, black. We 
have here white (the cloth itself), light gray, dark gray, 
and black. Imagine the black to be blue and we have 
white, with light, medium, and dark blue, still using 
but one color. There. are many ways in which a skilful 
designer can arrange one tint or combine two ; each 
additional color, of course, making new effects, so that 
to the uninitiated it would seem that there were many. 

In the second method of applying a design (where 
the printing is done on the threads before they are 
woven), it makes but little difference how many tints are 
used. One dye being of the same price as another (or at 
least the difference in price being but slight) it is little 
matter which color box is brought into re- 
quisition. In printing the threads a large 
drum (illustrated on the opposite page) is 
used, around which the threads are wound. 
On one edge of this drum are ratchets as far 
apart as the width of a print— about three- 
eighths of an inch for a tapestry Brussels, 
and half an inch for tapestry velvet. As this 
drum revolves, a color box in which there is 
a revolving wheel passes back and forth un- 
der the drum, the wheel in the box carrying 
the color or dye up and printing a line of 
color across the threads on the drum during 
its passage. If the pattern requires the same 
dye for several loops in the carpet, the same 
color box goes back and forth the requisite 
number of times. If a different color is re- 
quired, a different color box is substituted, 
until the wool is all dyed, in bands of color 
of different widths. The skein is then re- 
moved from the wheel, steamed to set the 
colors, and forms a single thread throughout 
the length of a breadth of carpet. Thus line 
after line is taken until enough are printed 
— no two alike — to form the entire pattern. 

For a five-frame body Brussels but five 
colors may appear in any one line through- 
out the length of a breadth. If you wish, 
five entirely distinct colors may appear on 
the next line, and so on. Therefore although 
there can be but five colors in any one line, 
still there may be many colors in the carpet. The ac- 
companying illustration is a section of a five-frame 
body Brussels design with eight colors in all, but so 
arranged that only five colors appear in any one verti- 
cal line, as may easily be seen by the " plant," as it is 
technically called. 

In making a design, great care should be taken with 
the " repeat," that is, that which is to be repeated, or 
the whole of the design once drawn, and also with the 
" matching," so that when the breadths are sewed up, 
they may match and form a perfect figure as in the 
illustration of a tapestry-carpet design (to be found 
upon the opposite page), where A A matches A and B B 
matches B. Florence E. Cory. 



The designs for picture-frames on page 65 are from 
The (London) Furniture Gazette. Fig. 1 shows an Ox- 
ford frame with a sunk moulding running down the 
centre, instead of being chamfered, the projecting ends 
being cut out as shown. Fig. 2 represents in reality a 
double Oxford frame, the projecting ends being replaced 
by semicircular moulding of the same pattern as the 
frame. The semicircular ends can be turned, and 
should be so fitted to the frame as to present inter- 
turned links ; the wall-paper would then show through 
the spaces between the frames, which would have a 




FIG. I. DESIGN FOR PRINTED FABRIC. 

(SEB " APPLYING DESIGNS TO FABRICS.") 

good effect. Fig. 3 shows almost as plain a frame as 
can be made ; the frame is halved together and a 
square block let in. Fig. 4 is similar but without the 
block, and we do not hesitate to recommend these as 
good forms for picture-frames. Fig. 5 is a variation of 
Fig. 1 , and Fig. 6 shows a single frame with the corners 
turned and put together as in Fig. 2. 



A NEW DRAPERY- AND CARPET FABRIC. 



Persons of taste whose purses are not long enough 
to enable them to buy the more expensive fabrics for 
draperies will be glad to know that a new material 



curtains or portieres — not colored in the flaming hues 
of the natural object, but in subdued tones of sage 
green, soft yellows, and drabs, such as would go ad- 
mirably with almost any of the " Morris" wall papers. 
The decoration of the drapery is generally in broad 
horizontal stripes, repeated or alternated. The mate- 
rial, being soft and yielding, hangs in broad, handsome 
folds. ' ' Silk Turcomans' ' come also with woven de- 
signs for piano and table-covers, and in solid colors, 
some of which are particularly artistic. 

The manufacturers produce in great variety rugs and 
carpets of similar character as to color and design, wool 
being used, however, instead of the raw silk Like the 
drapery, these goods are reversible. They are rich 
in appearance and in point of color and design have 
some of the best features of the much-esteemed 
Oriental rugs, and are made in carpet shapes to fit 
rooms of various dimensions. With a filling of dull red 
Indian matting a foot or two deep around the skirting, 
these " Turcoman" carpets contribute ' much to the 
warmth and comfortable appearance of a room. In a 
sunny room the color of the matting is pretty sure to 
fade. Some persons think that the change rather im- 
proves the tone. Those who do not think so may pre- 
fer a plain carpet filling. 



ART EMBROIDERY MATERIALS. 
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FIG. 2. BRUSSELS-CARPET DESIGN. 

(SEE "APPLYING DESIGNS TO FABRICS.") 

called "silk Turcomans," excellent for this purpose, 
has recently been put upon the market at prices which 
are moderate considering the durability and artistic 
merit of the goods. The material is raw silk, and is 
somewhat of the order of a plush, consisting of closely 
woven strands of chenille crossed by a strong thread 
warp. A hand loom, and not a Jacquard, is used in 
the manufacture, and the color in the design is woven 
into the fabric, both sides being alike. Oriental motives 
are chiefly employed, and, we need hardly say, are the 
best ; although Messrs. John Bromley & Sons, the 
manufacturers, do not limit themselves to any particu- 
lar class of decoration. Among the best designs we 
have seen is a conventionalized sunflower pattern for 



A noteworthy branch of the work of the Associ- 
ated Artists is the manufacture of materials for art- 
work. When the association was started, Mr. Tiffany 
had already secured a number of suitable art stuffs 
abroad. When these were exhausted it was at first 
supposed to be an impossibility to supply them except 
by tedious personal search in other countries. Great 
care in selection was necessary, from the fact that it 
was always some particular thing that was desired, and 
art-work does not admit of compromises. It was 
finally determined to undertake the manufacture of art- 
stuffs in this country, and the result has been the de- 
velopment of new color combinations as well as new 
textures. 

The. immediate necessity was for a material adapted 
for the tapestry which has been one of the 
specialties of the Associated Artists' em- 
broidery work. This, as in all the materials 
of silk, is so woven that the embroidery 
allows the weaving in and out of the colors, 
the ground appearing through the surface 
and producing the same blending of colors 
which is effected otherwise with oils. An- 
other exquisite material is a silk momie 
cloth, a crepe-like fabric, falling into soft 
folds. The last and most remarkable tex- 
ture is called gonzaga. This is a term sig- 
nifying " five aces," and evidently facetiously 
meant to indicate the " height of luxury." 
Aside from the pleasantry of its name, how- 
ever, gonzaga is certainly one of the most 
magnificent of fabrics. In appearance it 
presents a broken surface of heavy silk 
threads beneath which the color of the warp 
is felt rather than seen. When ravelled it 
presents a silk pile as thick as that of a Wil- 
ton carpet. 

Rich as are all these textures their value 
and beauty lie mainly in their color. They 
are woven almost altogether in two hues, 
which are so combined that they represent 
the play of colors flashing and changing un- 
til, as in the case of the fabled shield, the 
observer is ready now to declare it is the 
one and now to swear that it is the other. 
This play of color must not be confounded 
with that of the old changeable silks, as it is much more 
subtle. In some pieces three colors appear, the third 
resulting from the influence of the two on one another. 
Some of the most beautiful examples of this play of 
color are seen in the momie cloths, which on closer 
examination show no traces of the color in the web. 
Another, peculiar feature of this cloth is the curving 
lines which the color assumes in the draping, and 
whose exceptional beauty is brought out by comparing 
it with Indian silks, which have always been considered 
so perfect of their kind, but which appear too " voy- 
ant " seen with these soft modulations. The colors 
chosen are the artistic shades. One which is used 
with peculiar effect is that known as "crushed straw- 



